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FOREWORD 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForeIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1958. 

This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
by the Honorable Albert P. Morano, of Connecticut, who undertook 
a special study mission to Honduras in November 1957. 

The findings in this report of those of the special study mission and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the membership of the full 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. This report is filed in the hope that 
it will prove useful to the Congress in its consideration of legislation. 

Tuomas S. Gorpon, Chairman. 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1958. 
Hon. THomas S. Gorpon, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CuarrMan: There is transmitted herewith the report of 
a special Study Mission to Honduras, which was undertaken with 
your approval. The study mission departed from the United States 
for Honduras on November 24, 1957, and returned to the United 
States on November 29. The mission was undertaken upon the invi- 
tation of the President-elect of Honduras, Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales. 
It is hoped the information which the report contains will be useful 
to the members of the committee and to the Congress as background 
information on legislative matters affecting United States-Honduran 
relations. 


AuBertT P. Morano (Connecticut). 
Ir 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL STUDY MISSION TO HONDURAS 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This report is the result of the observations of a Special Study 
Mission to Honduras undertaken by the Hon. Albert P. Morano in 
November 1957, during the congressional recess, upon the invitation 
of the President-elect of Honduras, His Excellency Dr. Ramon 
Villeda Morales. The purpose of the mission was to make a study of 
economic and other conditions in Honduras in the context of United 
States-Honduran relations. 

In view of the importance of Honduras to hemispheric peace, 
security and solidarity, the study mission had as its key objective 
an on-the-spot study of the building of democratic processes in the 
country, under a new, democratic government. Closely allied to 
this is the question of future assistance by the United States in helping 
Honduras achieve and maintain political and economic stability. 

The reception accorded to the study mission by the members of 
the Honduran Constituent Assembly, the military Junta which 
existed then, other officials, and the public generally, was impressive. 
Dr. Villeda Morales, the President-elect, was especially cooperative 
in lending every assistance and facility to make possible a successful 
mission. 

The United States Ambassador to Honduras, the Hon. Whitin 
Willauer, and his excellent staff, also afforded every opportunity an 
courtesy to the study mission for fulfilling its objectives. 


Il. BACKGROUND 


(a) Geographic 

Area: 43,200 square miles. 

Description: Honduras is bounded on the north by the Caribbean 
Sea, with a coastline of 500 miles, on the east and south by Nicaragua, 
on the south and west by El Salvador, and on the west by Guatemala. 
The country is mountainous with very fertile, though mostly un- 
cultivated, valleys and many rich forests. 

Agricultural land: 6,966,000 acres, 25 percent of total area. Per 
capita agricultural land is 4 acres. 


(b) Demographic 

Population: 1.7 million estimated (1956). About 90 percent 
mestizo; Indian 7 percent; Negro 2 percent; and white 1 percent. 

Population density: 39 per square mile. 

Annual population growth: 3.2 percent; relatively high, as it is in 
most Central American countries. 

Religion: Predominantly Roman Catholic. 
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Infant mortality rate: 59 deaths per 1,000 live births (1953), fairly 
low for the Latin American region. 

Medical services: 134 hospital beds per 100,000 persons. 

Education: In 1950, 35 percent of the population (10 years and 
over) were literate. Students comprise about 8 percent of the pop- 
ulation, and there were 260 primary teachers per 100,000 population 
in 1954. 


(c) Economic 

Gross national product. per capita: $186 in 1956 (at 1955 prices). 
In 1952, about 54 percent of the gross national product was derived 
from agriculture, forestry, and fishing; 10 percent from manufacturing; 
9 percent from commerce; 6 percent from transportation and com- 
munications; and 21 percent, other. 

Main occupations: Agriculture engages over 50 percent of the labor 
force; general labor, building, and construction, 25 percent; professions 
and trades, 7 percent; and other, about 18 percent. 

Main agricultural products: The chief export crop is bananas. 
Other crops aré corn, coffee, rice, henequen, tobacco, and coconuts. 
Cattle raising is important. 

Main industries: The production of mahogany and pine lumber is 
one of the principal industries; also, the mining of gold and silver is 
important. Other industries include tobacco manufacture, beverages, 
food processing, cotton goods, and shoes. 

Main exports: The chief export is bananas, accounting for 58 percent 
of total exports in 1955. Coffee accounted for 18 percent. Other 
exports are mahogany and pine lumber, gold, and silver. 

Roads: 950 miles with over 750 miles of improved roads in 1954. 

Railroads: 831 miles in 1953. 

Motor vehicles: 7,074 in 1955. 

Power output per capita: 42 kilowatt-hours per year (1953). 

(d) Major natural resources 

The mineral resources of Honduras are gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zinc, iron ore, and antimony, but only gold, silver, and lead are being 
mined. The country has an abundance of hard and soft woods. 
There are large stands of mahogany and other hardwoods in the 
northeastern part of the country, in the interior valleys, and near the 
southern coast. Stands of pine occur almost everywhere in the 
interior. 


Il. CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


In early 1957 the Honduran economic outlook was promising follow- 
ing a recovery of production during 1956. Agricultural prospects 
appeared bright—banana production was good, and a bumper coffee 
crop was ready for market. Business activity exceeded the level 
which prevailed a year ago. The trade deficit was eliminated as larger 
coffee and banana shipments boosted exports above the level of im- 
ports. Foreign exchange reserves rose seasonally, though Honduras’ 
reserve position remained weak. Honduran Government finances, 
however, continued in the red. 

Agricultural production in the’crop year 1956-57, particularly for 
bananas and coffee, was good. Banana production, after 2 poor years 
due to disease and other causes, recovered to a point close to that 
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reached in 1953, the last normal year. The coffee crop was late this 
year, but a bumper crop of 18,000 metric tons was harvested. Output 
of corn, one of the subsistence crops, is estimated at about 203, 000 
metric tons, an increase of 6,000 metric tons over last year’s crop. 
Sugar produc tion of 10,000 metric tons equaled the large production 
in each of the previous 3 years. 

General business activity in the first 2 months of 1957 continued to 
show the improvement in business conditions which started in 1956, 
However, the delay in the coffee harvest affected March business to 
some extent. Interest has increased in developing Honduran iron ore 
resources, and explorations and field tests have been made. American 
companies are also continuing to show an active interest in the poten- 
tial petroleum resources of the Mosquitia region of southern Honduras. 
Electric power output in both Tegucigalpa and San Pedro Sula con- 
tinued to expand. 

The cost of living had leveled off, and in March 1957 the index stood 
at 110 compared with 111 in 1956. 

Foreign trade improved in 1956 after a poor year in 1955. Exports 
amounted to an estimated $66 million compared with $50 million in 
1955. Imports were estimated at $60 million, a decrease of $2 million 
from 1955. Banana exports for 1956 were estimated at $36 million, 
about the same as in 1953, the last normal year. Preliminary data 
for the first 2 months of 1957 indicate that banana exports continued 
at high levels, but the fruit companies foresee exports for the year 
somewhat lower than in 1956, principally because of a recurrence of 
Panama banana disease. Since the banana crop has always played 
the predominant part in Honduran exports, it has always served as a 
reliable barometer of economic and commercial conditions in the 
country. Consequently if this condition is not corrected, it is an- 
ticipated that the country will suffer an economic setback. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves were an estimated $19.0 million 
at the end of 1956, compared with $20.8 million at the beginning of 
the year. Exchange reserves usually increase rapidly during the first 
half of the year, because of coffee receipts, and decrease in the last 
half as import payments catch up. The trade surplus in 1956 (noted 
above) was more than offset by increased payments on foreign invest- 
ments. In addition, coffee exporters were depositing a significant 
portion of their export proceeds in United States banks, a move which 
had the effect of a capital flight. 

The Government budget for the fiscal vear January 1-December 31, 
1957, shows a deficit of $8.5 million. The Honduran budget places 
revenues at $34.1 million, and expenditures at $42.6 million, including 
debt amortization. The budgeted deficit is triple the actual deficits 
of recent years; the Government debt is also expected to reach an 
all-time high at the end of 1957. 

Government developmental expenditures are a major factor con- 
tributing to the rise of budgeted expenditures and the Government 
debt. A “5-year Economic Development Plan,” with a proposed outlay 
of $94 million, was adopted in mid-1956. Highway construction and 
maintenance account for $47 million, and the Rio Lindo hydroelectric 
plant for another $12 million; agriculture, schools, airports, hospitals, 
and housing will take up the balance. It is planned to borrow roughly 
$26 million from abroad and finance the remaining $58 million from 
internal sources. 


99669—58——2 
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In the opinion of the study mission this constitutes a program of 
the first magnitude. It is clear to the study mission that a program 
of economic development assistance is essential in Honduras if that 
country is to achieve the economic and social progress essential to 
the free way of life. It is equally clear that the program embarked 
upon by the new democratic government of Honduras is impossible 
of achievement without substantial economic assistance from the 
United States. 

It is recommended that a program of United States direct economic 
assistance to Honduras, adequate to launch a program to improve the 
standard of living of the people, be seriously considered. This would 
insure the fulfillment of the reasonable objectives of the Honduran 
people and their Government. It should be sufficient to enable the 
Government to embark upon a program which, after a short period of 
time, could be financed by the Government itself in cooperation with 
the United States and local private enterprise. 

United States assistance to Honduras has been extremely low. 
While this may have been warranted because of certain internal con- 
ditions in Honduras in past year, such is not the case now. With a 
new political atmosphere in Honduras and with a new hope on the 
part of the people for achieving a better Wav of life, new programs with 
new emphases are required in the best interests of the United States 
and Honduras. 

The following statistics illustrate the slight degree of assistance 
being furnished to Honduras under present programs: 


(a) Technical cooperation 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Obligated Authorized 


fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 

Agriculture_. : 425 460 
Industry and mining 75 
Transportation 106 110 
Labor (leadership training, participants) - --- 16 x0 
Health and sanitation _- 224 | 212 
Education. 368 407 
Publie administration 110 111 

Total 1, 324 1, 350 


(b) Defense support (loans only) 
A $3 million loan was made to Honduras for 2 projects as follows: 
Guayape Valley area development and resettlement, $1,750,000. 
2. Water supply systems in 29 villages, with 3 of the villages also 
requiring sewer systems. 
(c) Development Loan Fund—fiscal year 1958 


Indications are that Honduras is interested in a development loan 
fund for education and for an agricultural center and _ livestock 
development in the Guayape Valley. Specific requests or proposals 
have not been received by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to date. 


(d) Agricultural surplus commodities (Public Law 480) 


Honduras receives only title III, Public Law 480, commodities for 
distribution within the country by voluntary nonprofit agencies. 


(CARE in Honduras). 
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(e) Malaria eradication gproram 


Honduras is scheduled to receive, from Special Assistance funds, 
the following for malaria eradication: 
From the allocation to Department of State for contributions to the 
Organization of American States___—-—- —- (ORs cece t US ree ee 
Through bilateral program ie was UE Ae jai dei SH oes 1 


ORE oa go a eat eee ea aie he RS 199, 000 


(f) Inter-American Highaed 


As of June 1957 Honduras received $478,000 from the United 
States for the construction of the highway within the country. 


IV. ACTIVITIES OF THE STUDY MISSION 


It was my privilege to confer with the President-elect of Honduras, 
His Excellency Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, leading members of his 
party, members of the then governing military Junta, members of the 
Constituent Assembly, members of the local press and of the United 
States press as well, businessmen and educators, in addition to the 
United States Ambassador and his staff. 

The following is the address which I delivered in Spanish before the 
Constituent Assembly of Honduras in that nation’s capitol on Tues- 
day, November 26, 1957, upon the invitation of the Assembly. It 
was particularly gratifying to address this Assembly since this con- 
stituted the fourth legislative assembly which 1 had the honor to 
address in Spanish: 


I am proud of the privilege of appearing here before this 
great Constituent Assembly of Honduras under the magnifi- 
cent leadership of your President-Elect, Dr. Ramén Villeda 
Morales. It was my great pleasure to know your President- 
Elect during the time he served as your Ambassador to the 
United States. We in the United States shall always re- 
member the warmth and understanding which he brought to 
that post during his stay in Washington. 

I am not only proud to be here as a United States citizen 
on a friendly visit to vour country, but also as a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the United States House 
of Representatives and of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs. We in the Congress of the United States 
and especially on the Committee on Foreign Affairs are 
deeply concerned and vitally interested in our relations with 
Latin America. I have for some time felt that Central 
America, though a small area in size, is a tremendously im- 
portant area in influence, in culture and, from the point of 
view of hemispheric solidarity, security and well-being. 
Honduras has an important part to play in this vital role of 
Central America. 

I want you to know that I feel at home in this atmosphere. 
We are legislators. We are close to the people. We under- 
stand the people. We know their reactions, their impulses, 
their needs and their requirements. That is why it is good 
for legislators from our two countries to visit together and 
to exchange ideas. 
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To me it is not enough, however, to utter general principles 
about friendship and good will. I have dedicated my service 
in the Congress of the United States to a tangible betterment 
of the relations between the United States and Latin America. 
| have constantly supported increased aid to Latin America, 
and especially to Central America. My purpose in coming 
here is not only to exchange ideas and to visit your country, 
but to determine what will be the needs of your great country 
in the process of building a decent future for the people of 
Honduras. That is the important thing to me, and that is 
why I am here as your guest. 

You know better than I the tremendous potential which 
exists in your country, but to achieve this potential and 
make of it a reality, it will require courage, sacrifice, hard 
work, the laying aside of internal rivalries and disputes and 
the welding together of the great talent and human resources 
which exist in your country. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales, who 
has dedicated himself to improving the lot of the Honduran 
people, to strengthening the relations between the United 
States and Honduras, and to fighting the forces of com- 
munism, you will achieve the greatness of which Honduras is 
capable. In this connection the whole free world should 
salute the people of Honduras, the military Junta, the armed 
forces, and the Constituent Assembly for the orderly pro- 
cedure of your elections. This has meant much to us in the 
United States, for it means that we will have an opportunity 
under peaceful conditions to work with you and to help you 
in your great task of building a great and a free Honduras. 

This is what we would like to see -prosperity, freedom, 
peace, security, the fulfillment of respective talents, em- 
ployment—all of these things we would like to see in your 
country. Furthermore, your desire to settle international 
disputes through peaceful means has meant much to the 
future international peace and security of the hemisphere. 

We have been charged with imperialism by Communist 
propaganda. Nothing is further from the truth. On the 
contrary, we seek no territorial annexation, and we seek no 
exploitation of the economy of any country, large or small, 
and we do not seek to enslave any peoples of any country, 
large or small. We seek to uplift the standards of living of 
people all over the world without lowering our own. We 
seek to maintain freedom in those areas where people are 
now free. Weseek by all peaceful means to aid people now 
enslaved, those who are tyrannized and those who want to 
be free. Weseek to maintain our own security and freedom, 
and, above all, we seek peace of mind and peace in the 
world—not alone for us, but for everyone. The true im- 
perialists are the Soviets. The enslavers of the hearts and 
minds of man are the Soviets. 

The heartbeat of liberty here in Honduras and the heart- 
beat of liberty in the United States are the same. If this 
heartbeat falters in the United States, it will also falter in 
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Honduras. If the heartbeat falters in Honduras, it could 
also falter in the United States. 

Upon the reconvening of the United States Congress next 
January, I intend to resume my activities on behalf of 
Latin America and on behalf of countries like Honduras 
which need cooperation and assistance from the United 
States. I intend to report my findings to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and to its Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of which I am a member. I shall insist 
that we develop and maintain a program of assistance that 
will help you help yourselves. I will insist that we reduce 
and remove unfair barriers to trade. I will insist that 
American private enterprise work together with our Latin 
American brothers in partnership and in the mutual advan- 
tage rather than a one-way advantage. I will insist that we 
must regard Latin America as absolutely vital to our own 
best interests and security. I will insist that we must 
regard the countries of Latin America not only as our 
neighbors and partners but as our allies in the cause of 
freedom. I ask only that you help me in this crusade by 
ironing out through democratic means any differences be- 
tween you which may exist and by marshaling your forces 
for the common cause of the people of Honduras. If you do 
that, | promise you that the results will be tremendous, and 
in those efforts the good Lord will bless you. May it be so. 
Viva Honduras. 


The President of the Constituent Assembly and several other mem- 
bers responded with appreciation to this address. Its text was re- 
printed in full in all the local newspapers. The study mission was 
informed that this was the first time that any citizen of the United 
States had addressed the Constitutent Assembly of Honduras. 

It was also my privilege to address, in both Spanish and English, 
the graduating classes of the American School in Tegucigalpa. This 
educational activity is exceedingly important from the standpoint of 
cementing relations between the United States and Honduras. It is 
significant that the majority of the students at the American School 
are Honduran children. 

The American School is an educational activity which deserves the 
fullest support of the United States. At a small cost such an institu- 
tion brings immeasurable benefit. 


V. CONCLUSION 


First of all, let it be said and emphasized that the economic assist- 
ance granted to foreign countries all over the world reflects a genuine 
desire by the American people to improve the standard of living of all 
mankind. This would also be true of aid to Honduras. Americans 
believe this type of aid accomplishes still another high purpose. It 
helps to keep men free as a bulwark against the insidious and diabolical 
siifiebewiiy of communism. 

A peaceful evolution toward free elections and regularized consti- 
tutional government has acted as deterrent to the Communists. The 
strong leadership of the President, Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales, is the 
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symbol of the democratic forces in the fight against communism. 
However, the fight to achieve and retain freedom and liberty is not 
limited to the people of one country in the struggle against totali- 
tarianism. It is imperative that the United States be alerted to the 
present menace of communism in Latin America and to be prepared 
to act now before the whole area is lost. 

The first necessity in the fight against communism in Latin America 
is for the people and the Government of the United States to take 
more interest in the affairs of the Latin American countries; to become 
better informed, and act in an enlightened and intelligent manner 
toward our neighbors. 

The real problems of Latin America are economic and social. 
Latin America is trying to put her vast resources to work so that the 
living standard of her masses can be improved. 

United States aid to her friendly neighbors has been very small 
when compared with the assistance which this country has given in 
Europe and in Asia since World War II. Something more extensive 
is needed if the battle against hunger and diséase, and hence against 
communism, is to be won. 

The seriousness of the threat of communism in Central America is 
evidenced in Guatemala. Communistic elements have grown in 
strength since the assassination of Castillo Armas and are to be con- 
sidered a serious threat. 

A similar situation has occurred in Argentina since the overthrow of 
Juan Peron. The Argentine Communist Party has increased its 
membership to an estimated 75,000 so that it is now regarded as the 
largest in all Latin America. 

The Argentine Government, unable to secure credits from the United 
States to develop its coal and resources, seeks Soviet economic assist- 
ance and equipment. ‘This Soviet economic wedge in Latin America 
is being facilitated because of the American feeling that these enter- 
prises should be sponsored by private investment. Private investors 
are wary where governments are unstable or insecure. 

Everyone anxious to see the triumph of democracy over total- 
itarianism should be concerned with the problems of our neighboring 
republics. The complacency which has existed in our country toward 
the problems of our Latin neighbors must come to anend. The efforts 
of the United States must be coordinated with those of the Latin 
American countries in order to give the proper impetus to the eco- 
nomic development of our Latin American neighbors. Unless the 
United States acts promptly in giving whatever economic assistance 
is required in each individual country, the menace of communism 
will spread. The entire Western Hemisphere will be in peril. 

The existence of a democratic government in Honduras now affords 
the United States an opportunity to develop and implement a positive 
program that will assist that country to build the free institutions 
which have been promised to the people. After many years of totali- 
tarianism, they now look to the new government to assist them in 
securing for themselves the standards of living and political freedom 
which they rightly feel should be theirs. <A strong, stable and demo- 
cratic Honduras will mean much in Central Americ a, particularly in 
an area where stability is so vital. Furthermore, it will mean much 
to the security and economic interests of the entire hemisphere. It 
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is essential that the question of assistance to Honduras be considered 
in this light. 

It is usually difficult, if not futile, to react against an accomplished 
penetration by international communism. An affirmative long-range 
plan to assist in stabilizing the political, economic and social conditions 
of our neighbors to the south is imperative. 

ALBERT P. Morano, 
Special Study Mission to Honduras. 





APPENDIX I 


STATEMENT OF PoLicy CONTAINED IN THE Mutua Security Act 
oF 1954, as AMENDED 


Sec. 2. STATEMENT OF Poxticy.—(a) The Congress of the United 
States recognizing that the peace of the world and the security of the 
United States are endangered as long as international communism and 
the nations it controls continue by threat of military action, use of 
economic pressure, internal subversion, or other means to attempt to 
bring under their domination peoples now free and independent and 
continue to deny the rights of freedom and self-government to peoples 
and nations once free but now subject to such domination, declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to continue as long as such danger 
to the peace of the world and to the security of the United States per- 
sists to make available to free nations and peoples upon request assist- 
ance of such nature and in such amounts as the United States deems 
advisable compatible with its own stability, strength, and other obli- 
gations, and as may be needed and effectively used by such free nations 
and peoples to help them maintain their freedom. 


pie 











APPENDIX II 


SELECTED ANNUAL STATISTICS 



























































| 
Item Unit 1938 1062 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 
oo en eee eee 4 
PRODUCTION 
Agricultural products !_......--- 1936-39= 100_..........]....-- 142 152 154 172 | aah... 
PT NE nee ns dates nad brass a denientetebanail 94 100 96 | 106 | 100 |.. 
Sugar, centri., raw '......-.. | Thousand metrictons.| 22 6 9 10 10 10} 310 
OE Ss cutetiotndcebermadate am kat Ob ecaiwnies eres 294) 191 191 184 178 197 | 4203 
eee st! aes ee Ce pits Alas leataanadh | @& | ® 1]? OP) ee po ei2 ro 
Coffee !__.__- Weal hh ion ORs ecew-secassesest * & 10 12 15} 16} 317| 318 
Bananas (see Key exports). | | | | 
FOREIGN TRADE 
} } | 
Exports; fo) b. 2212... ...| Million United States 11 63 | 68 55 | 50 #66 |._.-.. 
dollars. | 
ne ee in ae 66 62| 59 ei «@t..... 
| eee } —_——_ ——_—-. 
Di DOE bc ciicdcbacdculuces  Gbeicnnsd<cakuaeed,25 —3 | 6} —4] —12) Qe cud 
Trade with United States as per- | | | 
cent of country total: | 
Exports to United States....| Percent.............-. 88 76) 78) 80 72 |.------- Sis csinin 
Imports from United States_| Me Diitaiats coins cian ale 61 65 63 59 WP Bakicektan Redeaeeaiicl 
Exports to United States ®__- .| Million United States 6 23 30 27; 23} 30 Pages 
dollars. | | 
Imports from United States 6..__|_.._- Ge i neha 6 42; 36) 3&4 34 Wiocl 
Key exports: 1939 } 
Bananas: | | | 
GINS, cttteincencbails | Thousand metric tons.| 305 | 297 280 1° 900 | AV7 4sesil cue... 
Value_..................| Million United States 6 41} 41] 34 wr Cae. 
| dollars. | 
Coffee: | 
ee | Thousand metric tons. 2 | 8 11 10} 24 [teu ace 
Value._.................| Million United States | (7) 10; 12 14 | 9 | @2ipJL2.. 
dollars. | 
— — ——— — aa SSS | — 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
| 1938 | | | | 
Balance on goods and services--._|.....do_.... SS ee ne —9| —5| eit it asada 
Net capital ____- ceniciniiesnigits rad Spay Uli herd bel ese aiid . 26) Sh) oR) (See 
CRAB 15} FONE WEE ccc nccensinlceses i Deainineeinapacnandeanwal 1 | 1 | Dh WB hiccccecebcanste 
Errors and omissions. -.-...--- j GR nictcccustatnennl }; -6)] —2)] -1 © ha hedecen bb ateee 
1 Crop year ending in year stated. 
2 Prewar average. 
3 Preliminary. 
4 Estimate 
5 Not available. 
¢U. 8. Customs data, 
7 Less than $500,000 
11 
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APPENDIX II—Continued 


SELECTED ANNUAL StatTistics—Continued 





| 1938 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 


1956 | 1957 


| 
FINANCIAL DATA | | 
GNP: | 1988 
1955 prices. ____- .....------| Million UnitedStates |___- 289 | 300 | 2908 | 296 318 
dollars. | 
Per capita, 1955 prices__. | United States dollars _..| 191 | 192] 185] 178 186 
Cost of living: Tegucigalpa__..__| 1953=100 avingcce males 98 100 106 115 110 | $108 
Money supply *____...........-.| Million lempiras__.__.| 11 52| 59| 69| 61 10 69 
Time and savings deposits °_ - Len atiOs we leet 7 | 9 10; 12 15 
Bank debits Cr do ; as) oer ae 40; 42) 4147 
Central Government finances: !? 13 | | 
Revenues. _.___--___-- Million United States |......| 21 | 22] 23), 24} 26 M 34 
dollars. | | 
Expenditures___-___-- b dpb doh NL os i sundaes peeeiiel .. 1. 2 boca 29) 443 
Surplus or deficit (—)_ fea ye 2) -3] -3} -—2} —3 |} 4-9 
Central Government debt " #___|____.do._ _. ‘ manent 8 b Sache Gee | Geb 9.8 |15 13.8 
Domestic ERA os eer 2 | 64] 84] 61] 6.0 8.8 1512.8 
Foreign. shes Stee shin ee ‘ Kee Oteak bb 28] 10); 81.0 
Central Bank reserves *_____- -=-80, : .8 | 21.3 | 22.1 | 23.7 | 19.4 | 18.8 | 
IN Se cass Saale wed vee. | Ye : 2 sa a wet -1l| 1 6] je 
Foreign exchange. -_- ikl 5 el 224 sisi .7 | 21.2 | 22.0 | 23.6 | 19.3 | 18.7 | 
Commercial banks -______- ‘ js () | 20) 22] 21) 14) 16 
Be inidisescithetshsicicteasiniendn a tic ON sora ay (5) | 23.3 | 24.3 | 25.8 | 20.8 [417190 | 
Exchange rates: ° | | } 
IMF par value__-_-_- ait Lempiras per dollar. sake’ 2 2 2 | 2 2 2 
a Sonia dh Daiceetat do. 2 2 2 2 2 2 62 


* 3 months. 

* End of year or month stated. 

™® August. 

118 months. 

13 Fiscal year ending June 30 of year stated. 
18 Converted at 2 lempiras per United States dollar. 

™ Budget estimates for fiscal year. Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1957. 
18 As of Dec. 31, 1956 

16 November. 

1” December. 

18 March. 
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ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Coffee Production Good 


1,000 Metric Tons 


1953/4 1954/5 1955/6 1956/7 
Crop Yeors Prel 


Trade Surplus Established 


mens Millions) Annual Rote os 








1953 1954 1955 1956 


Colendor Yeors 








5 Millions 


OEFICIT 


1952 19953 1954 #955 1956 
Fisco!l Years Ending June 30 


Banano Exports Recovering 
r i Millions ) [annual —a 

















1953 1954 1955 1956 1955 


Catendor Yeors 


Exchange Reserves Low 
60 Ss 
($ Millions) 





} | 
Gold and Foreign Exchange | 
Reserves All Banks 

| 


1954 


--- Larger Government Debt 


eae: Sutin bd 


138° 


AZ 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
As of June 30 





*as of December 31, 1956 
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Foreign trade by country and area 
[Millions of United States dollars] 




































































Exports, f. 0. b. Imports, c. i. f. 
fret | oer peat Peary Pee ye eae 
Destination or source Aver- Aver- 
age, | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 |19562) age, 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 2 
1937- | 1937- 
a 38} 
ia eM cass scotia fr oe  saasscensihinemnnath assdhie ls aki 
Grand total............. 9} 63| 68| 55| 50|_._.. 10| 66| 62| 50| 62]..... 
Western Hemisphere, total... 8| 50 |} 65] 53} 46 }---.- 7| 49 46) 42} 43 }-..-- 
North America, total......|_ ~ ssa] 88 | 46| 37 |....- 6| 44| 40| 36| 37 |... 
United States....... 8| 48| 53] 44] 36 ]_.... 6| 43] 39) 35| 36 |-.... 
Canada. -- ‘ Bea bo Ry De ck ehicsedes (3) (3) @ 1; @,. jna-- 
Mexico. ......-- hid | wakilicins 1 1 1 E focuad 
Central and South Amer- | 1 | ne i si 
ca, total__..- ; @ t 6] Al St Shee tT Ot Gh Of Oh. 
j- — —!| | -- ee —-— | ——- 
Cuba. eekic -| 2 3] Lf Bheccsnfenccccect @& | @ Gb Oss. 
F1 Salvador-.- | (3) 4 4). 4 ations (3) 1 1 2 S. tntioon 
Netherlands Antilles. See @ ) ead (3) 2 3 2 : | ee 
Other-. : (3) @) |} 1 a) 3S acd 1 2 2 2 i es 
Europe, total. .-..... ‘ id Lnadl bon tele 2 8 6 | 7 | 8 | = 
in . ae ae ae | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg.-.--- Oe] © PH | O 1-@ bix-hecsuce 3 1 1 iiss 
Germany - (3) a) ee (3) 3 ows 1 1 2 34 3 |..... 
United Kingdom... (3) (3) (3) (3) sean (3) 2 1 2) 1 | 
Other... 1 1 bi. 3 PB hkaal 1 2 2 Hy 8 f---22 
All other, total ¢....-......2.2) —@ 2 2 | 1 andl 1} 9] 0] 10} m4... 
SNR orc. css Ratcaccedoes hese Jeu pate? 0 egad Be dee Rok 1 1 1 2 © Ptaee 
Ot = ----| oe rer Fl tines | ® $i 8) -61 Bt 
| | 
1 Years éndding July 31. 
9 Not available. 
3 Less than $500,000. 
4 Imports include freight not distributed by country. 
Exports of principal commodities 
= maneee sa i 


Quantity (unit as | Value (million-United 
| specified) States dollars) 


Commodity cad Ba 


| RS a EE RS ew 


}1951 1983}1968) 1954 119551986" 1951 |1952 1953] 1954) 1955/1956! 


he A fee [cee peptone tp one 





Total exports, f. 0. b_| | 





| 
| 
| 


66 | 63 | 68 | 55 | 50 
Bananas ?____............| Thousand metric tons_|300 |297 [280 |209 mt |--- _ 44 | 41 41 | 34) 29 |-.... 
Coffee _. 1 eaieiiaaenadl do... es ae 8} 11} 10 coc] @} WO} aa wD Basie 
Pine wood_......-.......| Thousand cubic | 97 |134 |129 |109 ha | 2} 4] 3 3| 5 iP 
| meters. Hd | “| | 
Silver bars. _- oinaresteiniath~ A a cetileescinath .| 88 | 84 hae | meets ivenives 3; 3 5 3 a 
Other exports...........- intitioadliccscukcia dhiebdacoaiea a meat sens ee Sal ae Ly 5 L- 
! | | | 





1 Not available. 
3 Adjusted from customs declaration value to market value. 
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Imports of principal commodities 


Commodity 


Total imports, c. i. f 


Cotton fabrics 
Petroleum and products 


Chemicals and pharmaceutical prod- 


ucts 
Copper sulphate 
Silk and rayon fabrics 
Sugar 
Motor vehicles 
Agricultural, mining, and roadbuild 
ing machinery 
Iron and steel pipes and tubes 
Railroad and streetcar equipment 
Other imports 


1 Not available. 


Quantity (thousand metric 


tons) 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 |19. 
2 p 2 4 
125 | 155 126 | 144 
( 16 21 23 
11 14 10 7 
1 | 1 
8 5 6 7 10 
2 2 
1 2 
8 22 
6 6 


Balance of payments 


56! 


[Millions of United States dollars] 


Item 1951 1952 
A. Goods and services | 
Exports, f. 0. b 68 65 | 
Imports, f. 0. b ‘ —48 —58 
Trade balance 20 7 
Transportation —3 -3 
Investment income —19 —13 | 
Other services (2) (2) 
Total services —22 —16 
Total goods and services —2 ~Y 
B. Private capital transactions: 
Donations —} —1 
Other 14 16 
Total private financing 13 15 
C. Errors and omissions «é —6 
D. Surplus or deficit (—) (A through C 7 (2) 
E. Official and banking capital transactions 
1. Donations__ (2) 1 
2. Long-term capital —2 —2 
3. Short-term liabilities 4 2 
4. Change in reserves (increase (—)) —9 l 
Total (1+2+3+4) —7 (2) 


! Not available. 
2 Less than $500,000. 


} Value (million United States 


dollars) 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 |1956! 
53 66 62 59 62 


2 5 (‘) 6 6 
2 4 4 | 2 | 2 
2 2 | 1 
1 1} 1 | 1 2 
1 5 2 | 3 | 2 
1 2 | 2 2 | 
l 3 | | 
] 2 
35 | 35 | 
1953 1054 1955 1956! 
70 56 52 
—55 — 52 — 56 
15 4 —4 
—4 —4 —4 
—14 4 3 
—2 —3 —3 | 
—20 —3 —4 
—§ 1 —§ 
—1 —1 —1 
9 2 1 
S 1 () 
—2 —1 1 
1 1 —7 
(?) 1 2 
2 ~1 ~2 
2 (@) 2 
a 1 _ 1 5 
—1 —1) 7 
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Government finances 
[Millions of dollars '] 
aici . ina rey Lahnstein “ — 
Fiscal year ending— 
June 30 | Dee. 31 
Item err oes Ot i 
| | 
1952 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
| (actual) | (actual) | (actual)| (actual) |(actual)| (budg- 
| | | et) 
——— oa = —E —E —— — — ~ — — DS ae 
A. Revenue (total) 7. Lanige ....| 20.4] 216] 20| 29] 258 34.1 
1. Income tax ‘ a 3.8 | 3.9 4.8 2.3 3.5 | 6.6 
2. Excise tax 7 * a 2.0 | 2.3 2.5 3.6 | 4.9 | 7.2 
3. Customs duties : . ; Ye) me). a 13.9) 13.8] 15.3 
4. Other taxes______- cot 4] 4] 4 4 | 4] a 
5. Profits from Government enterprises and | 
monopolies ignite Stipa 2.3 | 2.6 | 2.5 2.6 | 2.6 2.2 
6. CiROr RWI oss ccc Sc ccctnoninenas | 1.0 1.0 | l | 91 .6 2.7 
| ———————] — —| — a | | — 
B. Expenditure (total) setet decease 25.0} 25.8 2.3) 20.0) 2426 
| ss an a ene heap eemensneipianataliemsepinnetanadts 
5 Pee ee ee tbe oe [28 | 36| 38 4.2 
2. Education ; pieniuaeeetioneestl 2.4 2.7 | 2.9 3.2 | 3.3 4.1 
3. Health a |} 23] 20] 219} 22] 24 2.2 
ie. 8: ee ee iar Resicaracaghsoll | 2 | .3 | x iaiates 
5. Other expenditure _- ESS saa 6.9 | 9.3 96) 10.3 | 12.2 32. 1 
@, Campaeel GUEIE. ..20scdckssnuce. pieetoaal 4.6 | wea 8.4 | 6.7 | 6.9 
OC, Surplus (+) or deficit (—)___- bea 1 SES —3.4 —2.8 —8.5 
on ———E _— j _ - _ — _ 
D. Financing of the deficit: | | 
1. Foreign borrowing (net) scone SS eee. | —2] —.2 5 56.2 
2. Domestic borrowing (net) -| 6] 20); —23;, —.1] 2.7 §2.3 
Change in cash balance (— increase) aeceee ~24) 41.6] +53) +27 |...-...-1. 
E. Gross debt outstanding (at end of fiscal year) | 7.5 | 9.3 | 6.8 6.5 | 9.8 (®) 
1. Domestic_- 6. 4 | 8.4 6.1 | 6.0 | 8.8) (6) 
i SI 00 kitctinnd eee at eee | 11} .9 wa 5 | 1.0 (9) 
i | | 








1 Converted at 2 lempiras per United States dollar. 
+ Does not include United States grants for the Inter-American Highway which are less than $50,000 per 
year. 
, 8’ Includes debt amortization. 
4 Does not include police. 
5 Gross borrowing. 
* Not available. 


O 





